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Public  men  frequently  fin<l  themselves  in  unaecustomed  situations 
and  I  must  confess  that  this  is  a  unique  experience  for  me.  To  say 
the  truth,  I  have  never  felt,  in  one  sense  more  and  in  another  sense 
loss,  like  a  real  Minister  in  all  my  life.  Now,  let  me  reassure  you,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  preach  a  sermon;  the  preaching  of 
sermons  belongs  to  the  clergy. 

In  thinking  over  the  subjects  with  which  I  might  deal  that  would 
be  of  public  interest  at  this  time,  and  at  the  same  time  having  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  one 
theme  which  might  be  discoursed  upon  by  any  speakeil  lay  or  clerical, 
in  any  assembly  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  in  Self-Sacrifice  and  Self-Denial — two  cardinal  principle.^  or 
virtues  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  at 
the  basis  of  the  highest  personal  and  national  development. 

We  are  living  in  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world, — 
how  great  we  cannot,  even  Ihose  possessing  the  highest  imagination, 
more  than  remotely  realize.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ..  will 
require  the  judgment  of  a  hundred  years  from  now,  less  biased  and 
more  fully  informed  than  ours,  to  estimate  justly  all  the  issues  in  this 
great  conflict.  In  the  days  of  peace,  before  the  war,  we  used  to 
indulge  our  natural  craving  for  the  excitement  of  great  events  by 
reading  of  the  mighty  conflicts  of  the  past.  We  recall  the  names  of 
the  great  captains  in  those  wars  which  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
We  recall  Philip  and  Alexander;  we  recall  Hannibal  and  Caesar, 
Mahommed,  Ghengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  We  recall  Attila  and  Char- 
lemagne, and  coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  we  recall  the  great 
captains  of  Louis  XIV;  we  recall  Napoleon  and  we  recall  Wellington. 
Those  were  the  captain.-  of  the  great  wars  of  the  past.  Their  greate.'<t 
battles,  although  they  were  decisive  in  character,  appear  almost  as 
skirmishes,  having  reerard  to  the  scale  and  magnitude  of  the  military 
operations  of  to-day.  Think  of  it,  one-half  the  world,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  world,  at  war.     Twenty-five  million  men  under 


•rms;  a  line  of  battle  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Per«ian  Gulf 
and  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  confines  of  Switzerland. 

And  such  a  war;  agencies  of  destruction  comparable  only  with 
the  elements  and  forces  of  natura;  war  in  the  sky  and  war  on  the 
earth;  war  on  the  sea,  and  war  beneath  the  earth  and  beneath  the 
sea;  a  daily  toll  of  wounds  and  deaths  almost  equal  to  the  wastage  of 
the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  past;  destruction  of  human  life  and 
property  on  a  scale  undreamt  of  as  being  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible.  Countrysides  turned  into  cemeteries  for  the  dead;  towns 
turned  into  hospitals  for  the  multitude  of  the  wounded;  the  earth 
seamed  and  scarred  and  rent  by  mine,  by  trench,  by  high  explosive 
and  artillery  Are.  And  on  the  sea,  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
."•ubmarines,  and  thousands  of  auxiliary  craft  contending  for  the  mas- 
tery. In  the  air  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes.  These  are  the  days  in 
which  we  are  living  and  this  is  the  conflict  in  which  we  aro  partici- 
pating. 

We  are  now  in  the  third  and  crucial  year  of  this  war.  This  is  the 
year  in  which  the  belligerent  powers  will  put  forth  their  mightiest 
efforts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  th? 
greatest  and  most  momentous  events  by  land  and  sea  in  the  history 
of  the  war  and  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  ia 
the  year  in  which  the  enemy  will  put  forth  his  last  terrible  effort  of 
despair.  Let  us  be  under  no  illusion;  that  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  will  be  backed  by  all  the  resolution,  all  the  courage,  all  the 
science,  all  the  power  of  the  Central  Empires.  Such  is  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  British  Empire,  and  every  part  of  it,  to-day,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  consider  what  is  our  duty  and  what  part  we  should  play 
in  this  tremendous  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  affairs.  One  thing  is 
dear,  one  thing  is  certain;  this  war,  like  all  great  conflicts,  can  be  won 
only  by  sacrifice. 

We  are  entering  upon,  so  to  speak,  the  religious  stage  of  this 
war.  No  democracy  ever  puts  forth  its  greatest,  its  strongest,  its 
mosc  powerful  effort,  until  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  democracy 
comes  into  force.  We  are  entering  upon  the  religious  stage  of  this 
war.  You  recall  the  war,  the  greatest  of  the  last  century,  the  War 
of  the  American  secession.  You  recall  the  closing  period  of  that 
war;  how  the  moral  feeling,  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  aroused 
and  found  utterance  through  its  poets  and  the  public  men.  You  recall 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  You  recall  the 
second  inaugural  address  of  the  greatest  of  Presidents  of  the  .\meri- 
can  people.  Let  me  read  it  to  you  to  show  how  the  religious  feeling 
of  the  President  was  touched  by  the  great  crisis  with  which  he  was 
confronted. 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray — that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away  Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  uiae- 
■  luited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
irawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  so  still  must  it  be  said  'The  judgments  of  the 
l-ord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' 
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"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firninpss  in  the  nj?ht  a.s  (Jod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  to  finish  the  work  u.^  are  in:  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  batt'e  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan— to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  witli  all  nations." 

'Ihe  religious  feeling  of  the  American  people  found  vent,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  utterances  of  the  nation's  poets  and  public  men.  I 
believe  the  British  Kmpire  and  Canada  is  now  entering  on  a  like  stage. 
The  appeal  now  will  be  t.>  the  con.stience  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  and 
to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  Hritish  people.  There  will  be 
searching  of  hearts;  eai  h  nan  and  each  woman  will  a.sk:  "VVhat  can 
I  <lo  to  assist;  what  is  my  duty  at  this  great  crisis  in  our  atfuirs?" 

What  is  the  call?  The  call  is  for  men,  for  munitions,  for  money, 
'ihey  can  only  be  had,  they  can  only  be  got,  by  self-sacritice  and  by 
.self-denial.  The  call  ih  for  men  and  ev( more  for  men.  Tho.se  of  the 
sonii  of  Canada  who  go  to  the  front,  the  mothers  and  the  wives  and 
sisters  who  .send  them  forth,  are  exhibiting  the  highest  quality  of  .self- 
sacrifice. 

Do  you  ever  reflect  wiiat  Canada  has  done  ?  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington I  have  referred  to;  the  one  had  eighty  thousand  and  the  other 
seventy  thousand  at  Waterloo;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
altogether.  There  were  about  the  .same  number  under  Meade  and  Lee 
at  Gettysburg.  Canada  hi-.s  sent  overseas  twice  the  number  of  men 
.Mapoleon  and  Wellington  had  under  their  commands  at  Waterloo,  or 
that  Meade  and  Lee  had  under  their  commands  at  Gettysburg.  Our 
boys  are  fighting  three  thousand  miles,  at  least,  from  home.— many  of 
them  four,  five,  and  six  thou.sand  miles  from  home.  When  they  get 
leave  from  the  front,  they  cannot  return  to  Canada;  they  get  leave 
to  go  back  to  London.  The  highest  qualities  of  sacrifice  are  being 
exhibited  by  those  noble  sons  of  Canada  who  have  gone  to  the  front 
and  by  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  and  father.s  who  have  sent  ^hem 
forth. 

I  was  at  the  front  in  November  of  last  year;  I  visited  all  the 
Canadian  divisions;  I  .saw  the  men  and  I  talked  with  their  officers.  In 
speaking  to  their  officers  I  frequently  asked  the  ((uestion,  "How  long 
since  you  have  seen  your  wife?"  "Two  years,"  "a  year  and  a  half," 
"a  year."  "When  do  you  expect  to  see  your  home?"  Sometimes  the 
curiously  significant  an.swer  would  come  back  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
"Is  your  name  written  on  the  .shell?"  Fatalism  has  developed  to  a 
certain  extent  among  the  men  who  walk  daily  hand  in  hand  with  death. 
I  saw  our  men  go  into  the  trenches  with  gallant  mien  and  cheerful 
faces.  You  and  I  sleep  in  our  downy  beds  at  night;  those  men  sleep 
sometimes  standing  six  inches  and  a  foot  in  water,  leaning  against  the 
parapet  for  two  or  three  nights  on  end;  all  cheerful  because  of  their 
quality.  I  .saw  them  in  the  ho:^;  itals  and  talked  with  them  there; 
always  with  indisputable  cheerfulness  which  would  bring  a  lump  to 
your  throat.  There  were  men  here  with  "trench  feet,"  men  who  had 
been  wounded  by  shrapnel  or  by  high  explosive  shell  splinters    cv  h-. 


tiiAohine  gun  bullets.  Three  or  four  eager  stand  out:  ow.  a  boy  of 
ibout  eighteen  or  nineteen,  from  LethbridgL;  a  very  handuoine  yotinfr 
man  with  a  smiling  face.  Cheerful  he  lay  there  with  a  wi*iiered  am^ 
and  a  stump  of  a  leg,  smiling.    That  is  sacrifice. 

.\nuther  caMt-  Htaiidii  out;  the  case  of  uri  H^ngli.ihnian;  he  had  been 
u  iiitH-hanii'  m  Toronto.  \t  the  flrHt  call  hf  joined  the  rolorx  and  ^A^nl 
to  Valcurtier.  He  waH  lying  in  a  cot  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down; 
his  wife,  ai>  t'-nglish  woman,  sitting  oppo 'ite  him,  cheerful.  That  in 
sacrifice. 

And  yft  unother  ra.'^t';  a  beautiful  youiiif  man,  one  of  the  hand 
sonifst  I  had  t'vcr  seen;  lie  had  been  operated  on  two  or  t*iree  day.s 
hefoic  and  was  lyinR  out  on  u  moveable  bed;  brown  curly  hair;  Greek 
CeutiireB  in  regularity  and  beauty  of  symmetry;  two  fever  spots  on 
.  itliei-  (  lii-eU  inilicatinx  the  ter.iperaliire.  There  came  to  l^:\  memory 
M  poiiu  I   read  years  ago  when  a  boy  at  school: 

"Into  the  ward   in  the  whitiwa.sh(>d  lialN. 
Where  till'  dead  and  dyiiiK  lay; 
Wounded  by  bayonet.s,  sheila,  and  balls. 
Somebody's  darling  wa.s  borne  one  day." 

I  i.ften  wonder  if  he  recovered;  let  us  hope  that  he  did.  That  is 
sacrifice. 

.At  the  Sommt  I  saw  a  beautiful  little  cemetery,  Tara  lli'l  Ceme- 
tery, with  the  wooden  head-boardu  and  faded  Horal  wreaths  which  the 
affection  of  the  soldiers  had  strewn  over  the  graves  of  their  comrades. 
I  saw  them  digging  graves;  one  for  the  son  of  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  That  is  sacrifice,  self-sacrifice.  Kverythiug  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life,  yet  here  were  these  men  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
all  their  loves,  affections,  all  their  ambitions  quenched  in  death.  These 
men  have  given  up  their  lives  for  the  Empire,  for  Canada,  for  you 
and  for  me.  That  is  .sacrifice,  self-sacrifice,  the  highest  exhibition  of 
sacrifice  that  can  be  giver  by  the  citizens. 

1  saw  a  mes.sage  recently  couched  in  very  earnest  language  from 
Canon  Scott  of  Quebec;  the  language  may  appear  strong  but  it  is 
sincere.  Among  other  things  he  asked:  "What  would  a  rich  man  give 
if  he  lay  in  a  shell  crater  wounded  in  both  legs;  what  wm  '..I  he  give 
for  a  stretcher-bearer  to  bring  him  to  a  dressing  station  . ''  He  said 
he  would  give  all  he  had.     He  goes  on: 

"What  a  revelation  to  Canadians  it  would  be  if  they  'ould  all 
visit  the  front,  but  alas!  Canada  will  never  know  what  her  sons  have 
endured  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Cheeifully 
an  •  quietly  they  have  endured  and  suffered  and  fought.  If  Canada 
ever  forgets  those  men,  my  prayer  is  that  she  may  go  to  the  dtgs.  We 
are  going  to  smash  the  Huns  but  we  are  a  long  way  Irnm  doing  it 
yet;  it  will  take  the  supremest  effort  of  our  whole  Empire  every  man 
must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  even  if  it  be  a  chariot  nf  fire." 

The  language  may  appear  .strong,  but  it  has  at  least  thr  uierit  of 
being  sincere.  I  saw  Canon  .Scott  at  the  front;  his  face  was  the  face 
of  a  seer,  almost  divine;   rapt,  in.spired.  ministering  to  the  wounded 
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and  the  dying.  He  told  nic  how  he  had  iouKht  for  the  body  of  hU 
3on;  sought  for  it  under  shrll  flre,  and  when  at  lait  he  found  It  he 
identified  it  by  a  nng  upon  a  finger  which  ht  showed  to  me,  Canou 
Scott  iH  It  the  front;  Canon  Scott  haa  niacjp  th.  nacriflce  )f  wcriflcfci; 
Canon  Scott  has  given  his  son;  Canon  Scott  is  entitled  ;  hea 

le  emphasizes  the  sacrifice  which  is  being  made  by  the  sons  of  Canada 
at  the  front,  and  he  emphasizes  the  obligation  which  thia  country  owea 
to  the  sons  of  Canada;  he  emphasizes  the  Usk  which  lies  before  us, 
and  he  says  that  every  man  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  even 
if  it  be  a  chariot  of  Are. 

More  men  are  wanted.  In  other  words,  more  s«>lf -sacrifice,  such 
as  I  have  been  reforrinif  to.  is  wanted.  If  the  war  is  to  be  won,  and 
won  decisively,  it  must  be.  So  I  have  said  the  call  is  for  men,  and 
they  ar.   needed  more  and  more  at  the  front. 

What  el.se  is  the  call  for?  The  call  is  for  munitions  and  the  call 
IS  Coi-  money.  What  is  the  duty  of  those  not  of  military  age  or  those 
who  for  some  other  reason  cannot  go  to  the  front?  Kvery  man  and 
every  woman  in  Canada  can  help  win  this  war  by  practising  self- 
denial.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  that  it  is  the  l.our.den 
obligation  of  every  man.  of  every  woman  in  Canada,  to  work  harder 
and  produce  moic.  to  <  ut  down  luxurious,  unnecessary  expenditure,  to 
>.ive  money  loi  Uie  purpose  of  the  war.  This  war  is  going  to  be 
lietermined,  as  nearly  all  great  wars  are  determined,  notwithstanding 
the  fluctuating  swaying  fortunes  of  battles  here  and  there,  by  attrition, 
the  wearing  down  process,  the  preponderance  of  force  of  every  kind 
of  man-power,  industrial  power,  money  power,  agricultural,  productive 
power. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  Canadian  who  can- 
not go  to  the  front  and  who  is  searching  hi."  heart  as  to  what  is  his 
duty?  Work  harder.  War  is  a  terrible  realist.  Amon«  other  thngs, 
It  makes  us  realize  our  own  power.  Suppose  any  one  should  ha/e  told 
us  three  or  four  years  ago  that  Canada  could  do  what  she  has  done 
In  this  war;  we  would  not  have  believed  it  possible.  How  many  of 
the  public  men  of  Great  Britain  or  of  this  country,  how  many  citizens 
of  the  Empire,  .ould  have  believed  that  individually  they  could  go 
through  what  they  have  gone  through  since  the  war  broke  out?  War 
makes  us  realize  our  reserve  power,  the  amount  of  energy  not  utilized 
in  time  of  peace. 

A  great  many  work  hard  in  time  of  peace,  others  fairiy  hard,  some 
not  hard,  .some  don't  work  at  all.  In  days  of  peace  there  is  a  social 
stigma  sometimes  m  regard  to  work,  the  most  enobling  factor  in 
human  progress.  Work  is  good  for  a  man  and  Rood  for  a  woman 
physically,  intellertualiy,  and  morally. 

Idleness  is  bid  for  a  man  and  for  a  woman  physically,  intellectu- 
ally and  morally.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  thought  that  the  Lord 
mu.st  like  homely  people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them;  I  think 
he  likes  people  who  work  because  he  made  it  in.li,<pensably  ne(e.->:,r\ 
that  the  human  race  should  work  for  its  own  advancement  anri  welfare. 
The  duty  of  every  man  who  can  produce  anything  useful  or  esflen- 


tial  for  the  national  good  is  to  streng:then  the  nation  and  put  for  'i 
his  utmost  effort.  Think  of  the  sacrifices  I  have  referred  to,  made  by 
the  men  at  the  front. 

Increased  production  is  necessary,  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion especially.  Every  acre,  every  plot  of  land  in  the  Empire,  should 
be  made  to  produce  this  year  to  the  utmost  of  the  human  energy  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  The  only  reason  the  nation  can  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  war  is  because  of  the  enorniou.s  expenditures  in  peace 
time  for  luxuries  being  discontinued;  the  cutting  out  of  all  but  essen- 
tials, and  there  are  comparatively  few  essentials  in  this  world  after 
all.  Therefore  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  to  multiply  his 
efforts,  to  greatly  incrase  production.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
cut  down  expenditure  of  an  improper  kind.  Every  citizen  who  uses 
more  in  his  household  than  liis  household  actually  needs  is  increasing 
the  cost  of  living  for  those  less  fortunate  and  he  is  hindering  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  he  may  not  look  at  it  in  that  way,  but  he  is 
doing  it.  He  is  consuming  something  that  is  not  necessary  for  him  and 
he  is  denying  something  to  his  neighbor  who  may  have  a  small  salary 
Let  the  nation  tighten  its  belt  and  you  will  fin<l  the  cost  of  living  come 
clown.  In  war  time  there  is  a  great  circulation  of  money  and  people 
spend  more,  consume  more    where  they  should  consume  lest. 

With  the  troop.s  at  the  front,  there  is  a  reduction  of  the  area  ot 
agricultural  territory  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  help  from  the 
fields  to  the  front;  by  reason  of  enlistment  and  recruiting  the  supply 
has  diminished,  whereas  the  demand  is  increasing.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  citizen  not  only  to  increase  production,  but  to  diminish 
his  consumption  so  far  as  concerns  articles  of  a  luxurious  character, 
because  in  that  way  he  can  help  to  win  the  war. 

What  further  results  from  this?  National  savings  result;  men 
save  their  money,  women  save  their  money,  and  the  money  is  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  other- 
wise they  could  not  carry  on  the  war.  The  most  decisive  factor  in  this 
war  to-day  is  the  British  Empire.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  enormous 
resources  and  the  wealth  of  the  British  Empire.  That  wealth  and 
those  resources  must  be  brought  to  bear  by  increasing  production,  by 
harder  work  and  by  limiting  luxurious  expenditure.  Increased  pro- 
duction and  increased  savings  mean  increased  national  strength. 

I  have  described  it  as  self-denial,  but  really,  it  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  self-denial,  because  it  is  good  for  the  nation;  it  is  good  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  nation  to  work  harder,  within,  of  course, 
the  limits  of  health;  to  cut  dowii  luxurious  expenditure,  to  save 
money.  We  might  just  as  well  get  accustomed  to  it  in  war  time  be- 
cause there  may  be  a  period  after  the  war  in  which  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  work  very  hard,  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

The  reason  why  great  nations  so  speedily  overtake  the  wastage 
of  war  is  because  every  one  works  hard,  cuts  down  exiioiulitiircs  and 
saves.  It  is  amazing  how  quickly  a  population  will  recover  from  the 
(>i!"pct  of  wa.\  I  do  not  minimize  the  obligations  assumed,  but  by  the 
ailoption  of  a  proper  ijolicy,  increasing  the  production,  diniini>hing  the 


consumption,  by  national  saving,  the  wastage  of  war  can  be  borne  by 
a  nation.  Increase  national  saving  and  that  will  enable  us  to  meet 
our  war  expenditure;  to  pay  for  the  munitions  required  by  Great 
Britain,  and  by  our  troops  at  the  front;  to  pay  for  supplies  bought  by 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  wheat  ana        d  stuffs. 

Great  Britain  can  buy  on  this  si-  j  of  the  Atlantic,  only  if  she  can 
borrow  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a^d  Canada  can  lenH  money  to  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  Imperial  Government  only  if  Canada 
saves  money.  It  is  the  bounden  duty,  therefore,  of  every  citizen  to 
exercise  self-denial  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated.  Let  us  see  what 
Lloyd  George  saya  on  this  subject.  He  has  just  made  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  courageous  utterances  in  the  history  of  Parliament, 
a  wonderful  opeech  from  a  wonderful  man.  He  is  right  in  taking  the 
public  into  his  confidence;  a  public  man  can  do  nothing  without  the 
public;  with  the  public  he  can  de  everything.  What  has  he  to  say  on 
this  question? 

'•There  are  millions  of  gallant  young  men  in  France, 
in  Salonika,  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  facing  torture, 
terror,  death.  They  are  the  flower  of  our  race.  Unless 
the  Nation  is  prepared  to  take  its  share  of  the  sacrifice, 
theirs  will  be  in  vain,  and  I  say  it  would  be  a  crime"  (I  am 
quoting  from  Lloyd  George)  "for  any  Government  to  ask 
them  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  conflict  if  they  know  the 
Nation  behind  them  is  faint-hearted  or  selflsh;  their  sac- 
rifice would  be  thrown  away,  we  have  not  the  right  to 
ask  it." 

He  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  I  have  referred.  He  says  the 
people  at  home  must  not  be  faint-hearted,  must  not  be  selfish,  other- 
cv'ise  the  sacrifice  of  those  valiant  men  will  be  thrown  away,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  it. 

What  does  Sir  John  Jellicoe  say  on  the  same  subject?  I  have 
clipped  this  from  one  of  last  evening's  papers.  I  saw  Sir  John  Jellicoe 
when  I  visited  the  fleet.  He  is  a  wonderful  little  man.  He  has  two 
qualities  which  I  always  look  for  in  a  great  man;  one  is  personality, 
and  the  other  is  simplicity;  Sir  John  Jellicoe  has  both.  This  is  what 
he  savs: 

"Every  man  in  the  Navy  is  eager  and  prepared  to  do 
his  duty;  he  asks,  and  he  is  entitled  by  his  service  and 
sacrifice  to  ask,  that  the  Nation  shall  do  its  part  of  the 
work  with  equal  self-denial  and  diligence  as  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  so  that  there  may  be  provided  that  great  vari- 
ety and  enorniou.s  volume  of  material  required  for  the 
fighting  forces,  and  that  all  men  and  women  shall  by 
practising  strict  economy  render  possible  the  mainten- 
a'-ce  of  adequate  financial  sinews  of  war.  If  we  all  do 
our  part  all  will  be  well  with  us." 

He  says  the  men  in  the  Navy  are  doing  their  part,  and  they  are. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  when  I  first,  on  a  destroyer,  one  dark 
night,  travelling  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  saw  a  flash  in 
the  distance,  showing  the  presence  of  that  great  power  which  more 
than  any  agency  of  the  war  has  stood  between  the  Hohenzollems  and 
domination  o'    he  \%orld — the  British  Fleet.    These  men,  in  storm  anrl 


sunshine,  in  heat  ami  cold,  winter  and  summer,  keep  their  vigil  day 
and  night  with  the  perils  of  submarines,  mines  and  sudden  attacks; 
these  men  risk  their  lives  daily  and  nightly  for  the  people  of  the 
Empire,  including  you  and  me. 

Now  is  it  too  much,  in  view  of  all  the  sacrifices  to  which  I  have 
referred,  if  we  are  a  ked  to  deny  ourselves  those  things  which  we  do 
not  need  and  to  put  forth  every  productive  energy  which  we  can 
spare?  The  call  is  for  men;  the  call  is  for  munitions;  the  call  is  for 
money.  These  can  be  obtained  only  by  self-sacrifice  and  by  self- 
denial.  Men  and  women  are  searching  their  conscience:  we  have 
reached  the  religious  stage  of  this  great  war;  each  is  asking  the  same 
-luestion:  What  can  I  do  to  help?  I  have  told  you  what,  in  my  view, 
i.s  the  national  duty.  I  have  confidence  that  the  pcuple  of  Canada  will 
discharge  their  duty.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  conscience  of  a 
nation  is  touched.  .Men  are  beginning  to  ask  tliemselves:  Ain  I  doing 
my  share  manfully,  patriotically,  justly,  as  between  myself  and  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  front  fighting  for  me?  The  conscience  of  the 
nation,  the  conscience  of  the  world,  is  being  touched  by  this  war.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  hunianits  from  this  mighty 
contlict,  by  the  touching  of  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Sacrifice,  as 
I  said  at  the  outset,  lie.«  at  the  basis  of  religion  and  of  individual  and 
national  development. 

Before  the  war  we  were  in  a  time  of  profound  and  material 
prosperity.  After  Trafalgar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  la.it  century, 
after  Waterloo  in  1815,  practically  for  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
(Jreat  Britain  was  undisputed  mistress  of  the  sea.-^  and  the  dominant 
power  in  the  world.  1  think  she  is  so  to-day,  but  she  was  unquestion- 
ably, unmistakably  so  during  the  la.st  century;  there  was  no  external 
pressure,  no  threat  of  danger  from  without.  As  a  result  of  that, 
individual  liberty  was  carried  to  the  e.xtreme;  the  bee  became,  in  his 
own  estimation,  of  more  importance  than  the  hive.  There  was  no 
threat  of  danger  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  became  of  more 
importance.  War  has  broken  out,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, a  menace  of  external  danger,  a  real  danger  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  to  the  safety  of  the  citizens  and  their  institutions.  Then 
the  State  began  to  resume  control.  We  have  now  an  army  of  five  or 
six  million  in  Great  Britain  to  protect  her.  The  hive  has  become  of 
more  importance  than  the  bee;  the  tendency  was  for  the  bee  to  he  of 
more  importance  than  the  hive;  war  rectifies  the  balance. 

The  conscience  of  the  world,  1  have  said,  has  been  and  is  being 
touched  and  that  is  the  greatest  good  in  my  belief  that  will  conie  from 
this  war.  Out  of  the  welter  of  this  great  conflict,  this  appallin;^ 
struggle  with  its  outpouringr  of  blood  and  treasure,  witli  all  its  hideous 
barbarities  and  cruelties  with  the  violent  passions  it  has  excited,  will 
cnnie  a  higher  and  mo;  glorious  civilization  and  a  nobler  manhood 
and  womanhood  than  has  been.  Even  as  from  the  miry  clay,  from  the 
blackest  soil  of  earth  springs  the  undefiled  purity,  the  exquisite  white- 
ness, the  radiant — and  almost  divine — beauty  of  the  lily's  tiiatchless 
bloom. 


